CHAELES   READE

ever eminent, could hope to have anything like the same
popularity, or to get anything like the same amount of
money. Reade was inexorable. He said he would go
for what Dickens got, but that he would not take one
penny less. So the proposal came to nothing. Now, it
may be, that the answer given by Reade, was only his
odd humorous way of getting out of an arrangement
into which he felt no inclination to enter. From what
I had myself heard Reade say on more than one occasion,
I should have been inclined to think, as I told my
American friend, that it would be impossible to induce
him to undertake a lecturing tour in the States. But
the American agent persisted in declaring that Reade
was quite willing to go, but would not allow it to be
said that he considered himself cheaper in the market
than Charles Dickens. The truth is that, according to
the general opinion of those in London who came into
personal contact with him, or who read his almost in-
cessant letters of indignant remonstrance to critics and
to newspapers, the character of Charles Reade was dis-
figured by a self-conceit which seemed to amount to
something like mania, and an impatience of criticism
which occasionally rendered him all but a laughing-stock
to the general public. Seldom, indeed, in the literary
history of the century has high and genuine artistic
capacity been associated with such a morbidness of
self-conceit.

I hope my readers, especially my literary readers, will
not find fault with me for dwelling somewhat emphati-
cally on this strange weakness in the nature of Charles
Reade. I am not now engaged in a study of Readers
qualities as an author, for this is not a critical essay;
and I take it that criticism has long since made up its
mind as to the great gifts and the obvious defects of
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